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WOOD ENGRAVING. 

| HE delicacy of design 
and execution to which 
the art of Wood En- 
graving has now at- 
tained, would hardly 
indicate the rudeness of its begin- 
nings. The fifteenth century is 
the first which transmits to us any 
evidence of its existence, and un- 
couth enough to excite the smile 
of a child, are the specimens which have 
been preserved. 

It seems that the first use to which this 
art was put was in the engraving of play- 
ing cards ; but it soon found better em- 
ployment in furnishing the capital letters, 
and the margins of the books which were 
then just beginning to be printed. The 
next step was to give pictorial illustrations 
of the subjects treated therein. 

It was not long, however (being in the 
latter part of the same century), before 
both dignity and artistic beauty were con- 
ferred upon it by the genius of Albert 
Durer. He was born at Nuremburg, on 
May 12, 1471. His father was a goldsmith ; 
and it was in executing the fine work 
and ornamental designs of the shop, that 
his talent first developed itself. He left 
behind him about two hundred engravings, 
and conferred distinction upon the art. 

He was followed by Holbein, who was 
worthy to be his successor ; and who, like 
Durer, was a painter as well as engraver. 
After his death wood engraving languished. 
No progress was made in it until Pappillon, 
a French artist, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, both wrote its History, 
and became distinguished as its follower. 

Since him, there have been many who 
have attained celebrity in this pursuit, 
Bewick, of England, being among the most 
conspicuous of the last century. 

Within the last few years its progress 
has been astonishing ; and we cannot but 
be glad to witness its rapid development, 
for there is no other art which will do 
more, among all classes of people, in pro- 
moting a love of the beautiful, and dis- 
seminating the seeds of taste and art-cul- 
ture, than this ; because, by its means, 
pictures, or illustrations of paintings, and 
all other works of art, can be so universally 
diffused. { 

The following description of the manner 
in which wood engraving is accomplished, 
is from the a Kew York Exhibition Illus- 



trated," which, by the way, contains some 
of the finest specimens of the present time : 
" Wood engraving is now uniformly 
executed upon blocks of boxwood, cut 
across the grain, into slices one inch 
thick, and planed smooth on the face. 
Good blocks are characterized by a uni- 
form yellow, plane surface, while the prev- 
alence of red or white colors, of knots or 
of flaws, indicates inferior blocks. Blocks 
of from six to eight inches square can be 
procured, but for larger subjects, two or 
three can be joined. An important im- 
provement or revolution in wood engrav- 
ing was effected by introducing the use of 
boxwood blocks, a step which originated 
in this country. To the superior clearness 
of lines given by this wood, and to the re- 
cent wonderful developments of a popular 
demand for cheap publications, we may 
ascribe the immense increase of wood-cuts 
employed during the last twenty years. 
The fact that wood-cuts can be printed 
with the utmost facility on the type press, 
enables them to be composed with letter- 
press, and worked off with the forms of 
books, magazines, and newspapers, in al- 
most unlimited numbers, especially as 
either stereotyping or electrotyping can be 
resorted to when desirable, either for their 
reproduction or preservation. Preparatory 
to executing a design upon wood, the face 
of the block is slightly roughened, and then 
covered with a moist powder of Bath 
brick and flake white, which, when dried 
and brushed off, offers a fine, white sur- 
face to receive the drawing. This is, either 
drawn in pencil on the block, or is trans- 
ferred from the original drawing by tra- 
cing, or by throwing down its ink on the 
white ground. The white parts are then 
cut away by the use of gravers, tint tools, 
and gouge tools, leaving the dark lines in 
relief. As in the printing the dark lines 
should receive the greatest pressure, and 
the lightest lines the least, the surface of 
the block is prepared for engraving by 
lowering slightly, according to a traced 
outline, the part upon which the light is 
to fall. Then the ground is whitened, the 
drawing upon it made, and the engraving 
executed, conforming in its details to the 
previous lowering. This lowering, which 
makes the black complete in itself, is far 
superior to the method of patching or un- 
derlaying which it is superseding ; as the 
arrangement of underlaying patches to 
regulate pressure throws too much on the 
printer, and was lacking in delicacy of 
adaptation. 



u Wood engraving has two mode3 ex- 
actly the reverse of each other. Kot only 
is wood used to print the drawing lines in 
black, or from relief, but it is employed in 
printing the ground black, while the draw- 
ing lines being cut away in the black, are 
left white in the impression. The latter 
mode is exceedingly effective for outlines 
and mathematical drawings, to which it 
gives a striking relief; it is also much 
more cheaply executed. It is growing 
into more extended use, and is finely ex- 
emplified in Bailliere's Scientific Series. 1 ' 

Applo and pear were the kinds of wood 
used in Albert Durer s day ; but boxwood 
is far superior to these. Among the trials 
of engravers, is to have little pieces fly out 
beside the lines, when the wood is too 
dry. The blocks for large engravings be- 
ing fastened together by iron pins, these 
frequently show through carelessness in 
uniting the different parts. As an inci- 
dent illustrating the accidents to which 
artists are occasionally liable, we might 
cite the case of Lake Olennel, the cele- 
brated engraver who illustrated Roger's 
Poems in 1S12. He was working upon 
one of the largest cuts ever engraved by 
him, and designed for the Diploma of the 
Highland Society. The block on which 
the drawing was made consisted of several 
pieces of box, veneered upon beech. When 
he had labored at this work about two 
months, the block suddenly split while he 
was at tea. 

On hearing it snap, he knew what 
had happened, and finding it injured be- 
yond repair, he revenged himself upon his 
misfortune, by throwing the tea-things into 
the fire — a sensible way of restoring mat- 
ters to an equilibrium ! — and very like an 
artist's or a poet's " fine frenzy." 

There is now such a constant and ever- 
increasing demand for illustrations upon 
wood for every conceivable purpose, in 
every book, magazine, and scientific jour- 
nal almost, that it cannot but furnish re- 
munerative and reliable occupation to all 
who excel in it. We regard it as an 
honorable field for the employment of 
genius ; for, of course, the more genius is 
brought to its improvement and perfec- 
tion, the more admirable will be the al- 
ready delightful results. The popular taste 
will be moulded very much by its standard 
of merit. And that there is scope for the 
exercise of talent and originality, both in 
design and engraving, so that artists of 
decided genius needjaot hesitate to devote 
themselves to it, we believe. 
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Those horrid cuts which were wont to 
disgrace children's books, comic news- 
papers, &c, &c, will give place to designs 
exquisite in conception and finish, which 
will silently, by their beautiful presence, 
teach the power and grace of Art. 

The fine illustrations now so profusely 
furnished by many of our magazines, pic- 
turing localities and events, through which 
the traveller has passed, more vividly than 
pen could do, add exceedingly to the in- 
terest of the letter-press ; and such a taste 
has been created for them, that then* ab- 
sence would be loudly condemned. 

Cruickshank has made the comic muse 
wait upon him with her choicest gifts, 
and his works are like a jubilant smile 
upon the face of English Art. "We should 
be glad to see an equal success among our 
American artists who attempt the comic; 
for we are obliged to confess that our 
genius for Fun has not yet made himself 
known, and that our American Punch is 
a most sorry fellow. 

The London Art Journal shows the 
perfection to which wood engraving has 
been brought in England, and our own 
Kew York Illustrated Catalogue of the 
World's Fair, published by Putnam, shows 
specimens nearly, if not quite, as satis- 
factory. 

Darley has an enviable fame as a de- 
signer, and there is a long list of American 
designers and engravers of acknowledged 
merit. N. Orr stands high as an engraver ; 
he does much of the illustration for our 
own Journal. J. W. Orr, Roberts, Rich- 
ardson, Whitney, Jocelyn, and others, may 
be mentioned among those who excel. 

The French, perhaps, equal any other 
nation in the progress they have made in 
this art, paying, as they do, great attention 
to the delicacy and perfection of the design, 
down to the minutest details of drapery. 

We hope to see our artists arrive at yet 
more exquisite results in wood engraving, 
for it is now the popular and ever-present 
diffuser of art-culture throughout the land. 
It is not only the medium for conveying 
ideas of beauty, but every department of 
science and literature finds aid from it. It 
aids the traveller and the man of learning, 
as well as the wit and the poet, in laying 
his treasures in a fair light before the eyes 
of the world. How delicately and success- 
fully it may be the medium of multiplying 
ideas of all the great works of sculpture 
and painting, so as to give good impressions 
of them to the multitude not able to oth- 
erwise obtain them, remains yet to be seen. 
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